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TESTS OF MATHEMATICAL ABILITY— THEIR 
SCOPE AND SIGNIFICANCE. 

By Agnes L. Rogers. 

Measurement in the field of algebra and geometry is of such 
recent origin, it may at first glance seem somewhat premature 
to survey the work so far accomplished. It was only in 1914 
that the first tests of ability in high school mathematics were 
published. The production, however, although so recent, has 
been so suggestive for future work that the time is undoubtedly 
propitious for taking stock of the tests at our command and for 
estimating their significance. 

As in the history of educational measurement in general, one 
of the primary aims in the construction of tests of mathematical 
ability has been the establishment of standards. The admirable 
results already achieved by standardization in the elementary 
school subjects have naturally had considerable influence upon 
those, who desire to see measurement applied to high school 
work also. Consequently, we find that the first tests of mathe- 
matical ability were devised with a view to standardizing the 
simplest branch of the subject, namely ninth-grade algebra and 
that the technique employed has followed closely the methods 
adopted in the measurement of arithmetical abilities. 

Thus in both cases use is made of the same two distinctive 
types of tests, based on methods of measuring that were first 
applied in psychology, but refined and improved in accordance 
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with the development of the mathematics of the measurement 
of variables and also in accordance with the special purposes 
in view. One type gauges in terms of amount done primarily 
the ability to perform, a uniform task. It emphasizes speed. 
Thus we have in first-year algebra, corresponding to the Courtis 
Standard Tests in arithmetic, tests of the same fundamental 
description by Monroe, Childs, Stromquist, and Rugg and Clark. 
Of these the two last-named writers have made by far the most 
elaborate inquiry into the achievement of pupils in ninth-grade 
algebra. They have had the assistance of several other workers 
in investigating in detail the many related questions that bear 
upon the problem ; but it is the tests, which they have devised 
that have yielded the crucial evidence in determining what re- 
construction is necessary. While they have carried out a much 
more extensive inquiry than these other investigators, their tests 
are in general the same in principles of construction, such dif- 
ferences as exist being due to the much more careful analysis 
of the mental functions involved in first-year algebra, the more 
comprehensive and representative abilities measured and the 
more economical devices applied. 

The other type of test is the so-called difficulty, or develop- 
ment, or power test, which measures primarily how hard a task 
the pupil is able to perform. It consists of a number of prob- 
lems, which present, as it were, a series of hurdles each exceed- 
ing the one before by a definitely determined increment of diffi- 
culty. Thus we have in algebra, corresponding to the Woody 
scales in arithmetic, Hotz's first-year algebra scales and Cole- 
man's scale for testing ability in algebra. The makers of scales, 
while aiming at constructing a measuring rod having an abso- 
lute zero point, a definite unit of measurement and equivalent 
increments of difficulty, such as we have in our measuring 
instruments for physical phenomena like the yard stick or the 
thermometer, have in actual fact attained only approximations 
to such scales ; yet while it is true that they are not perfect from 
the standpoint of the ideal measuring rod, these first-year 
algebra scales are nevertheless exceedingly valuable, if only be- 
cause they furnish us with objective and relatively accurate 
measures. Thus the difficulty of each step has been calculated 
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and fairly reliable standards of class performance have been 
determined. 

The grading of the problems in the scales by Hotz and Cole- 
man is based upon the proportion of pupils successfully solving 
each. Obviously where 80 per cent, of a group of pupils can 
successfully solve one problem and only 60 per cent, of the same 
group can successfully solve another, the latter must be a harder 
problem than the former. We can determine precisely the rela- 
tive difficulty from our knowledge of the nature of the distribu- 
tion of mental abilities in general in any random sample of 
human beings. This, however, is not the sole method that has 
been employed to grade problems in difficulty. In the first 
tests in algebra and geometry to appear, which were those pub- 
lished by Professor Thorndike in the Mathematics Teacher 
in 1914, the scaling of the problems was based not on the pro- 
portion of pupils solving each, but on the judgment of a group 
of two hundred teachers of mathematics as to their relative 
difficulty. In this instance Professor Thorndike was interested 
primarily in demonstrating to those who acted as judges the 
statistical procedure underlying the judgment scale in distinction 
from the performance scale. The former depends upon the 
principle described first in 1898 by Fullerton and Cattell, namely 
that equally often noted differences are equal. 

To take a concrete case, where 50 per cent, of a group of 
experts judge that writing specimen A has more merit than 
writing specimen B and the remaining 50 per cent, hold the 
opposite opinion, then the two specimens are inferred to be of 
equal merit. We find that judgments are so distributed in cases 
where objective measurement is also possible, as in judging the 
relative length of lines. Where 75 per cent, of a group of 
experts state that writing specimen A has more merit than writ- 
ing specimen B, and the remaining 25 per cent, support the 
contrary view, then writing specimen A is held to surpass writ- 
ing specimen B by one unit of merit. In the scale so derived, 
the grading of the specimens depends upon the proportion of 
judges estimating one sample to be superior to another. In the 
instance under discussion a representative series of algebraic 
problems was collected. These were then compared each with 
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every other by the two hundred teachers and so a scale repre- 
senting the trend of their judgments constructed. 

This method is properly applied in the case of English com- 
position, drawing or writing, where the differences in merit must 
ultimately rest upon the judgment of trained jugdes; but the 
more objective method of measurement is preferable, wherever 
it is available. It is obvious that in algebra the performance 
scale should be used. We still can attribute some value to the 
judgment scale, however, even while granting its relative in- 
feriority in the case of algebra, since it does yield an instrument 
for rough measurement at least. 

The two main types of measuring rodsi — the standard test and 
the scale, — have their distinctive uses in accordance with their 
mode of construction. Thus the scale essentially consists of a 
series of problems, which although originally chosen with a view 
to securing as varied and inclusive a group as possible, finally 
retains only those which happen to be correctly solved by a 
proportionately increasing number of pupils. Thus the ulti- 
mate basis of selection is statistical. A test constructed in such 
a manner can scarcely avoid losing its original comprehensive 
and representative character. However varied the cases con- 
stituting the series in its first form may have been, in its final 
form it can hardly fail, as a result of this method of elimina- 
tion, to lack many problems, with regard to which we need to 
know specifically, whether they can be solved by any children 
in a particular grade and precisely by what percentage or pro- 
portion. Measurement is necessarily inadequate, when in con- 
structing instruments, the mental processes involved in learn- 
ing are regarded as of secondary importance. 

In this respect scales present a striking contrast to the best 
types of standard tests. In their case analysis is first made of 
the mental processes included in the field of study in question 
and examples of each type are incorporated. This implies a 
long and difficult task and it is a splendid achievement that we 
already have such an analysis of ninth-grade algebra. We had 
previously been unable to define in detail the ground covered 
as the formation of such and such specific mental bonds between 
such and such situations and such and such responses. At last 
now as a result of analytic study the mental associations and dis- 
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sociations constituting elementary algebra have been determined. 
We have hitherto thought vaguely in terms of complex mental 
capacities such as ability to add, ability to multiply, ability to 
factor, or ability to solve an equation and the like, rather than 
of the more elementary bonds, of which those composite abili- 
ties are composed. The breaking up of those complexes into 
specific stimulus-response connections is of immense value ; since 
successful teaching really consists in establishing these mental 
associations in pupils to the required degree of strength, in the 
best order and in minimal time. In other words, on this 
analysis all economical learning and teaching depend. 

It is to the psychologists we owe the realization of the im- 
portance of analysis. Psychologists of every school — analytical 
psychology, functional psychology, behaviorism or what not — ■ 
have this in common; they make an intensive analysis of the 
material they study: — namely mental functioning. In ordinary 
life it is only too apparent that as a rule we fail to give any 
analytical consideration to the tasks with which we are con- 
fronted. These appear to us as units, literally en bloc. Such 
an attitude, however, leads to ineffective work and wasteful 
expenditure of energy. We can short-cut the lengthy and 
prodigal trial-and-error, hit-or-miss process of learning by a 
thorough-going analysis of the task, and of the most favorable 
attitudes for work. By such methods Gilbreth was enabled to 
treble the work of bricklayers and many other students of scien- 
tific management have discovered the sources of loss, waste 
and fatigue by similar means. Just as in industry to-day the 
efficiency engineer has by painstaking study reduced motor 
processes to their simplest elements, has determined the essen- 
tial constituents of the skill in question, thereby eliminating use- 
less and superfluous movements, has determined the best order 
of their formation and the amount of practice needed for per- 
fecting each item in the total processes ; so in the establishment 
of algebraic skill, analysis is an indispensable precondition and 
if the tests had accomplished nothing further, this would have 
been in itself a noteworthy contribution. It is a great step in 
advance to know the requirements of first-year algebra in detail 
from the standpoint of learning, from the standpoint of the 
pupil and the changes we are attempting to effect in him. We 
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shall make advance in improving the teaching of algebra pre- 
cisely in proportion as we succeed in making such analyses of its 
complex character. 

The tests devised by Rugg and Clark stand out preeminently 
in this respect. They represent an analysis of ninth-grade 
algebra in to the unitary abilities, which compose it. They 
literally test one by one the strength of the bonds that together 
constitute ninth-grade algebra. A similar analysis of the work 
for higher grades still lies ahead of us. 

Should economy of time demand a more restricted number of 
problems than we would have, if we included each distinct 
mental operation in our tests, the device of a spiral arrange- 
ment is used, by which several related operations are combined 
in the same test in cyclic order. This device first used by Judd 
in the Cleveland Survey arithmetic tests has been incorporated 
by Rugg and Clark in their algebra tests. To take a concrete 
example, the ability involved in removal of parentheses can be 
resolved into six fundamental types of mental associations. 
Accordingly, in the test to measure this complex capacity these 
six form9 recur at regular intervals. It is worth noting some 
of the advantages of this device. One is that the score made by 
one pupil can be compared with that made by another. For 
example, if boy A attempts 24 problems and has 22 right 
answers and boy B attempts 12 problems and has 11 right 
answers, then we are justified in asserting that boy A has ac- 
complished twice as much as boy B. While every mental bond 
or manipulation is not accounted for in the te9t so designed, at 
least the essentially new elements in learning to remove paren- 
theses are included. Another advantage a spiral order offers is 
that it enables us to distinguish errors due to accident from 
errors due to ignorance or incapacity. Errors of the latter sort 
will recur at regular intervals and so be readily recognized. By 
this arrangement, too, we have a means of ascertaining not only 
errors common to the class as a whole ; but also of locating indi- 
vidual errors as well and this entails the important consequence 
that thereby we are furnished with information indispensable 
for proper teaching emphasis both in the case of the class as a 
group and of the pupils individually. 

It must be self-evident that this is one of the most vital uses 
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to which tests can be put. When we have determined the class 
accomplishment and have compared it with those of other classes 
in other cities or with its own previous performance and so 
measured progress, interesting though that information may be, 
it has still to be interpreted. Should we find the results so 
obtained are unsatisfactory, this should merely instigate us to 
that further inquiry into the sources or causes of the condi- 
tion revealed. The discovery of the latter is the greater dis- 
covery, which alone can^ suggest in what direction action is 
necessary. In addition to the help the tests can give in securing 
accurate measures of individual skill and of class performance 
and thus in improving current methods of classifying pupils, 
they can by diagnosing individual weaknesses and class weak- 
nesses suggest radical alterations in methods of teaching. 

Experimentation in arithmetic has demonstrated irrefutably 
that the recognition of individual errors and their special treat- 
ment is the direction along which we may' look for the realiza- 
tion of the greatest economy of time. The diagnosis of 
individual weaknesses is the first step in the process of differ- 
entiating teaching to meet individual needs and as such forms 
the keystone in any time-saving program. The increase in 
efficiency resulting frorh a comprehensive scheme of adapta- 
tion of teaching to individual requirements cannot be fully fore- 
seen, but it is practically certain that it will revolutionize teach- 
ing in algebra, as it has already revolutionized teaching in other 
fields. 

What is still more worthy of note, standard tests can modify 
greatly methods of learning, for they are invaluable as furnish- 
ing motives for self-initiated activity, especially in connection 
with the more formal aspects of algebraic study. They act as 
incentives to zeal on the part of pupils, as well as of teachers. 
We all need such standards. We profit greatly by knowing our 
exact accomplishment, how we compare with our fellows and 
how our class compares with other classes, for it spurs us on 
and carries us over the routine work that must be mastered in 
elementary algebra. Teachers' marks expressed only teachers' 
opinions of their pupils' work. With the more objective, im- 
personal and reliable character of the scores derived from tests, 
pupils are conscious of a more powerful stimulus to endeavor. 
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They can be brought to realize that a certain standard of pro- 
ficiency agreed upon by experts must be attained. The effect 
of hanging a Thorndike handwriting scale in the elementary 
classroom is the best illustration of the magical way in which 
standards work, leading the pupil in the case of a routine 
process to drill himself, until the required proficiency is 
achieved. 

There is another purpose which the tests can serve. The 
statistical results already available are modifying markedly our 
ideas of what ought to be mastered in first-year algebra. In- 
vestigations of the mathematics in use in everyday life as also 
of the mathematical processes taught during the first year, which 
are essential for more advanced work in the subject, such as 
those undertaken by Rugg's collaborators, undoubtedly are 
essential in furnishing a clue to the new material that must be 
incorporated in the course of study. Nevertheless, we can re- 
construct the content of our course wisely and scientifically, 
only if we know what has actually been accomplished by the 
material now in use. In other words we must first have accu- 
rate records of the results of present instruction. 

Experimentation with new material and likewise experimenta- 
tion with new methods of teaching depend for their success 
upon reliable means of gauging the effects of changed condi- 
tions. Standard tests and scales ring the death knell of mere 
guess-work and they hasten the demise of both rule-of-thumb 
methods and haphazard change. There will innevitably follow 
as a result of the more objective and accurate estimation of 
individual and class achievement, which they permit, the de- 
termination not only of minimal but also of maximal essentials, 
and thereby will be effected great increase of efficiency. For 
experimentation will reveal the optimum amount of drill, after 
which further practice would yield diminishing and unprofitable 
returns and so save time by setting limits of efficiency — maximal 
points, beyond which the pupil need not go and at the other 
extreme it will define minimal degrees of attainment, which we 
have a right to demand from efficient teachers of normal pupils. 
If this can be done in ninth-grade algebra and it has been in 
large part accomplished, it can also be done in more advanced 
work, in which we have every right to expect as fruitful results. 
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Standardization has also been begun in geometry, although 
nothing so thoroughgoing or ambitious as Rugg and Clark's 
algebra tests has been attempted. Four tests of geometrical 
abilities have been constructed by Minnick. In this investiga- 
tion the capacities .fundamental to the demonstration of a 
theorem were selected for standardization, the subject-matter 
embraced being limited to the first two books of geometry. 
Three of these tests certainly measure abilities of first-rank 
importance ; namely first the ability to draw accurate figures for 
theorems, secondly the ability to state the hypothesis and the 
conclusion of a theorem in terms of a given figure, that is to 
state exactly what is given and what is to be proved in the case 
of a specified proposition, thirdly the ability to select and 
organize facts to produce a proof. The fourth test which 
gauges the ability to recall related facts about figures, when one 
or more facts are given, appears to lack the definite purposive- 
ness that characterizes true thinking and would seem to be less 
significant. 

For these tests reliable standards have been calculated and 
they serve for geometry the same valuable ends that standard 
algebra tests have been shown to serve for algebra. It is by 
such intensive study of the abilities involved in geometrical 
work that improvement in the teaching of geometry will take 
place most rapidly. We are fortunate in being promised a scale 
for measuring pupils' ability to demonstrate geometrical 
theorems by the same author in a forthcoming issue of the 
School Review. 

There are many other abilities essential to efficiency in ele- 
mentary geometry besides those to which Minnick has directed 
his attention and some of these seem to me to be quite im- 
portant. In particular, one group of capacities, which greatly 
influence success in elementary geometry is overlooked, namely 
the various functions included under intuitive grasp of spatial 
relations. The proof that two triangles are similar depends 
upon the power to apprehend immediately the spatial relations 
underlying the application of the principle of superposition. 
Individuals differ by native endowment as also from training in 
the dexterity with which they can accomplish this. A means of 
measuring the degree, to which it has been developed would be 
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of great value in throwing light upon the causes of geometrical 
weakness or talent in any student. I have used the Thurstone 
Spatial Relations test, which in its original form measured the 
facility with which the pupil could put into practice the prin- 
ciple of symmetry, to estimate the ability to apply both prin- 
ciples, superposition as well as symmetry. 

The need of an adequate measuring instrument for space 
intuition 19 still greater, when the student encounters for the 
first time solid geometry. We are familiar with the initial 
difficulties of handling tridimensional space. Here too great 
individual differences due to endowment as well as to practice 
exist. For diagnosis of special individual weakness a standard- 
ized test would obviously be of great service and it was for this 
reason I constructed- a measure of the ability involved in intui- 
tive grasp of tridimensional space. When we realize the im- 
portant role spatial intuition plays in advanced mathematics, 
for example, in analytical geometry, we see that some method of 
gauging its strength is of significance not only for elementary 
geometry, but also for its prognostic power as regards future 
work. 

In the School Review for October and November Irwin pre- 
sents a "Preliminary Attempt to devise a test of the Ability of 
High School Pupils in the Mental Manipulation of Space Rela- 
tions." Three hundred and thirty-seven pupils in three high 
school classes were examined in one test and three hundred and 
fifty-two in another. The material was not strictly geometrical ; 
but the classification of errors is valuable for teachers of 
geometry. 

It may be entirely fortuitous that standardization has not 
proceeded so far in geometry as in algebra ; but no one can fail 
to recognize the comparative difficulty of isolating specific abili- 
ties in geometry, which is a necessary preliminary to designing 
suitable measuring instruments. Standardization is, indeed, a 
much harder task in geometry than standardization in algebra in 
virtue of the obstacles that confront us in resolving geometrical 
ability into the unitary abilities that compose it. It should be 
remembered that until recently we have been comparatively 
ignorant of the mental functions active in geometrical thinking. 
Whereas algebraic ability is readily differentiated into a number 
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of easily distinguishable capacities, geometrical ability is more 
complex and presents less obvious lines of psychological de- 
marcation and moreover the work done in arithmetic yielded 
helpful suggestions as to the realtive importance and the in- 
trinsic significance of several algebraic functions. In elemen- 
tary geometry this preliminary spadework had still to be done 
and much of it still lies- ahead. Analysis was essential not 
merely to break up geometrical abiilty into its elementary con- 
stituents, but also to determine the efficiency and status of these 
unitary abilities in geometrical ability, to discover their inter- 
relations and also their connection or lack of connection with 
other forms of mental capacity. It was essential to know 
whether there is an outstanding ability, which is the funda- 
mental capacity in mathematical work and whether mathe- 
matical talent is such that it can function with approximately 
equal facility in relation to all kinds of material or whether it is 
in its very nature specialized and tied down to definite objects 
and situations. It was imperative for practical insight, that we 
should have experimental proof that a high degree of skill in 
algebra is accompanied by a high degree of skill in geometry or 
the reverse and that geometrical abilities correlate highly among 
themselves or otherwise. We grasp the full significance of any 
test, only when we do know its correlations with other tests. 
The process of determining these interrelations is a lengthy and 
laborious one ; but ultimately it brings its reward. We cannot 
estimate the import of the reconstructions proposed in mathe- 
matics until such facts are discovered. 

A fair amount of suggestive writing has been done along 
this line of analysis. Metzler and Stockard and Carleton Bell 
have made good suggestions for tests, although they have not 
attempted to satisfy the canons of rigorous scientific measure- 
ment. Indeed, Metzler's aim was merely to differentiate some 
of the more fundamental activities involved in geometrical 
work. Stockard and Carleton Bell, however, did design a test, 
for which as yet no standards have been published. It includes 
problems demanding the exercise of very varied mental func- 
tions for their solution. To it, therefore, there attach the 
typical drawbacks of the mixed scale. It cannot, for instance, 
provide us with a complete diagnosis of the gaps in the child's 
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learning, the precise points at which mastery has not been 
reached. It has of course some significance, inasmuch as it can 
provide a rough instrument for classifying pupils in general 
geometrical ability; but it is not entirely satisfactory for the 
reasons stated. Anyone who looks forward to constructing 
geometrical tests would do well, however, to consider the fruit- 
ful suggestions that these writers have made. 

A more systematic analysis of both geometrical and algebraic 
ability was published this year, based on strict methods of 
measurement. The primary aim of this investigation, which I 
conducted, was the measurement of mathematical intelligence 
and the obvious preconditions of success were first the analysis 
of the meaning of mathematical intelligence and second the con- 
struction of instruments by which its amount could be calculated. 

Psychologists interested in the measurement of general in- 
telligence had already blazed a trail through the jungle of 
mental measurements in the work they had accomplished. Binet 
and his followers,— Terman, Yerkes and others, had largely 
solved the practical problem of devising a measuring rod of 
general ability. Pearson, Spearman, Thorndike and their pupils 
had discovered the tools, by which an analysis of the nature of 
general ability into simpler mental functions could succeed. In 
measuring mathematical talent both problems arise, since neither 
mathematicians nor psychologists are agreed as to what the 
essential constituents of mathematical intelligence are. 

After preliminary analysis, based on introspection of the 
mental processes involved in high school mathematics, tests were 
devised to measure as many of these as time would permit. 
These tests furnished a workable instrument for experimental 
investigation. For example, they served to determine the rela- 
tive status of the various capacities measured in general matht- 
matical ability. They were deliberately planned to gauge mathe- 
matical intelligence in children who had had five months of 
algebra and five months of intuitional geometry. My thought 
was that measurement of innate mathematical capacity was 
more urgent at this time than at any other stage in the pupil's 
high school career. 

It would seem right in a democracy that no child of normal 
intelligence should be deprived of the opportunity of becoming 
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acquainted with a realm of thought, which has meant so much 
for the advancement of science and of civilization as mathe- 
matics. Nor should he be deprived of a training in the use of 
the tools of quantitative thinking, except where he lacks the 
ability to profit by it. Both from a cultural and a practical 
standpoint knowledge pf ithe fundamental? of Imathematics 
should not be withheld, since some degree of mathematical 
mastery is necessary for advanced work in so many spheres. 
Nor should the child be considered a fit judge of what will be 
best for his future development, nor indeed should the parents 
in most cases. We need to safeguard the rights of the child, so 
that he is not steered away from the high types of work, of 
which he is capable. 

Since the question of educational guidance is so critical, de- 
termining the future career of the pupil, allocating him to oc- 
cupations of one level or another, we should have as reliable a 
gauge as the wit of man can devise. We require an independent 
estimate of mathematical capacity, which being as accurate and 
objective as we can make it, will serve to confirm or to call in 
question school marks, teachers' judgments and pupils' opinions 
of what they can perform. After two years' experience with 
algebra and geometry we would have the school marks in these 
subjects and the teachers' judgment of the pupil's ability. 
These are not necessarily the same, since the former are in- 
dicative of industry and other characteristics as well as of 
mathematical capacity. These together with an independent 
measure of mathematical ability derived from a group of tests 
would make it possible for a reliable decision to be arrived at 
whether further study would be profitable for the pupil. An 
independent estimate is particularly necessary in mathematics 
because routine processes play so prominent a role in elemen- 
tary mathematical work. We hope that after reconstruction of 
ninth-grade algebra less time will be devoted to formal processes 
and more to thought-provoking tasks; but it is unlikely that 
ninth-grade algebra will not emphasize the mastery of the 
former to a considerable extent. Hence we need an instru- 
ment that will touch mental functions essential in more ad- 
vanced mathematics and having little or no place in elementary 
work. This instrument should test other abilities than those 
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tested by school examinations. It should supplement these and 
in this way provide us with a more adequate prognosis of mathe- 
matical skill and insight. 

Consequently in the investigation undertaken the original 
abilities demanded by high school mathematics were discovered 
by pyschological analysis rather than the abilities that are largely 
the result of training. Of course, ultimately it is impossible to 
measure any ability apart from all training. We reach this 
limit only as an ideal. Where intelligence is primarily in ques- 
tion, however, problems requiring adaptation to new situations 
should predominate. From his measuring scale of intelligence 
Binet at one time eliminated all tasks presupposing instruction, 
but later he reintroduced them on the grounds that after all, 
if a child had had an opportunity of coming in contact with 
certain experiences, it is an index to his intelligence if they have 
left no trace or contrariwise. 

Similarly in attempting to measure mathematical ability, while 
tests were for the most part of a novel character, demanding 
adaptation to numerical, algebraical and spatial material of a 
new sort; there were also included a few tests with which the 
pupil would certainly succeed better, if he had had previous 
training. Thus a test of algebraic computation was used as a 
rough gauge of the pupil'9 ability to manipulate abstract symbols 
and obviously the amount of practice received could greatly 
affect their scores. 

In all seventeen tests were used. Of these five were tests 
of algebraic functions and a sixth, a reasoning test, measured 
an ability closely akin to algebraic ability. They were measures 
of ability in algebraic computation, ability to translate verbal 
statements of problems into algebraic symbolism, ability to 
match arithmetical progressions and corresponding formulae, 
ability to analyze numerical data, to perceive a general rule 
implicit in them and to apply the principle so derived, and ability 
to make inferences in the case of purely symbolic material. 
There was also a test of skill in arithmetic problems. Five were 
tests of geometrical capacities, namely ability to make inferences 
with spatial data, ability to grasp intuitively spatial relations, bi- 
dimensional and tri-dimensonal and lastly ability to generalize 
in the field of spatial facts. Four were tests of language ability. 
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These were the well-known mixed relations or analogies test, 
the familiar logical opposites test, the Thorndike Reading Scales 
and the Trabue Language Scales. The inclusion of the lan- 
guage ability tests may at first consideration appear strange; 
but as our suspicion was and as the experimental results showed, 
the ability to conceive clearly the meaning of the words of any 
problem is as important an element in its solution as any con- 
nection it has with the abstract symbols of algebra. 

Some of the results of the investigation are interesting in con- 
nection- with current disputes. It has been advocated by several 
writers, notably by Breslich, that geometry and algebra should 
be fused as far as possible into a single subject. Our results, 
however, show that geometrical and algebraic abilities are no 
more closely related, no more dynamically connected with each 
other than with such superficially disparate abilities, as are 
measured by the analogies test, the logical opposites test, the 
Thorndike Reading Scales and the Trabue Language Scales. 
It is a striking fact that when the scores of the various geo- 
metrical, algebraic, and language tests are combined respectively 
into three groups,- the coefficients of correlation between these 
composites are practically identical. The crude coefficient for 
algebra and geometry was .38, for algebra and language ability 
.42 and for geometry and language ability .41. The corrected 
coefficejrits, which probably give the most true amount of inter- 
dependence between the mental functions in question yielded 
similar results. The coefficient for algebra and geometry was 
.49, for algebra and language ability .56 and for geometry and 
language ability .56. Apparently algebra and geometry are in 
no special degree closely akin. 

The results further emphatically indicate that a command 
of the vernacular is an important precondition of success in 
mathematical work. The ability to comprehend words, to grasp 
accurately the significance of a problem is as vital an element 
in its solution as the manipulation of algebraic symbols. Too 
little heed is paid to this aspect of mathematical learning. Much 
more time should be given to clarifying quantitative thinking as 
expressed in language. These results fully substantiate Rugg 
and Clark's contention that much more effort should be devoted 
to translation, not only from English into algebraic symbolism, 
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but also from algebraic symbolism into English. Only by such 
exercise will the abstract entities we deal with in algebra be- 
come familiar tools in the control of the learner. 

Another result worthy of note, although merely confirming 
common sense, is that no single test can be a sufficient index to 
mathematical intelligence. Psychologists have usually acted on 
a different assumption and it is an interesting finding that not 
one of the seventeen tests used correlated at all closely with 
the best available measure of mathematical capacity. If there 
is any one dominant mental function in mathematical ability, it- 
is that which is common to those tests, which probe mathe- 
matical intelligence most effectively and this seems to be the 
ability to react to parts of a situation, in other words to analyze 
and think selectively. Tests having this characteristic quality 
in marked degree form the best index to the presence of mathe- 
matical talent, although it certainly involves many other func- 
tions indispensable for success with the subject. 

This investigation also showed that great individual differ- 
ences in mathematical skill and insight exist. The presence of a 
very wide range of ability was never more clearly demonstrated 
and the need for classification in accordance with capacity was 
never more apparent.. 

A still more striking result and one that made a great im- 
pression upon my mind was the evidence it furnished of the 
ability of the pupils to attack much harder tasks that we com- 
monly assign to them. We seem prejudiced against the child's 
ability. The extreme instances of sheer incapacity influence us 
unduly. Again the need for classification according to inborn 
power shows itself to be urgent. When the question of re- 
constructing the content of the elementary courses in mathe- 
matics is before us, it will be necessary for many of us to take 
a less depreciatory view of the capacity of the pupil and to ask 
ourselves whether we have a correct conception of what he can 
do, rather than to doubt the advisability of introducing more 
advanced material earlier to the student. I incline to agree with 
Thorndike that there is no kind of reasoning a child of eleven 
cannot do, provided the material lies within the realm of his 
experience. Indeed, it would be easy to find a child of eleven, 
who could do more efficient mathematical reasoning than many 
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adults. Opportunities for the gifted should not be lacking, nor 
should we take so low a view of the ability of the average child. 

By determining the functional interdependence of the traits 
measured by those test9 and their relative importance in mathe- 
matical intelligence, it was possible to select a team of six 
tests, which while possessing maximum diagnostic power was 
also easy of application and economical of time. The prognoses 
derived from combining the results of these tests closely cor- 
respond with the actual future achievements of the individuals 
tested. In the case of a group of 61 pupils in Horace Mann 
School, an hour and a half of time spent on the tests gave a 
coefficient of correlation of .82 with future mathematical ac- 
complishment. 

Thus by the aid of this sextet of tests we can predict not 
with perfect precision, but with a known degree of accuracy 
the capacity of the pupil to undertake more advanced work. 
By its use we are able to classify pupils on a more reliable 
basis, so improving current conditions, by eliminating from the 
mathematics classes those unfit for further training and select- 
ing those of superior ability for special treatment. 

Much more scientific work remains to be done along the line 
of this investigation. We need tests to measure innate alge- 
braic intelligence, before the child has had any algebraic training 
whatever. We should have a test or a group of tests of such 
a character applied the first day in the ninth-grade algebra 
course, so that we could from the outset group pupils more 
appropriately, in consonance with their powers and their promise 
as students of the subject. The same holds good of geometry. 
For it, too, we need a team of tests or a single test of high 
diagnostic power, which presuppose no previous knowledge with 
tht subject, and which could provide us with an adequate meas- 
ure of innate ability in that field. 

Prognostic tests to improve classification in our larger high 
schools, standardized tests for more advanced algebra and 
geometry — these are the tasks that await our attention. The 
work will be difficult; but the results will be proportionately 
precious. Surely in no other subject are rule-of-thumb methods 
more ridiculous than in the teaching of mathematics. Surely 
in no circumstances have we a greater right to expect helpfu! 
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assistance in measurement than from a group of people trained 
in quantitative thinking, with much of the equipment that is 
necessary to carry on the work. Mathematics teachers should 
lead in this movement to replace subjective and unreliable school 
marks by objective, unbiased and accurate methods of measur- 
ing. We would thereby not only be aiding in the improvement 
of the teaching of our own subject, but we would also be making 
of education a science and playing a part in one of the great 
movements of modern times. 

We can scarcely grasp the full significance of the introduction 
of scientific measurement in education. We can but dimly dis- 
cern its probable results. When clairvoyance and divination 
were for the first time in history replaced by science, by the 
inductive experimental method, how few were conscious of the 
momentousness of the event that had taken place! How few 
realized that a turning point in the history of mankind had 
been reached. In like fashion we apprehend but faintly that 
a new era has begun in the records of the human race. The 
birth of physical science was a world-shaping event, inasmuch 
as it gave control over the material universe. The application 
of measurement and experimentation to mental products is as 
remarkable an occurrence, for it literally means control of the 
human machine. The last factor in efficiency to be controlled, 
the human factor will in all likelihood yield the richest results 
of all. It seems only yesterday that we ignored the fact that 
a few unnecessary movements in an activity like sewing adds 
much to the bodily energy consumed in a day, so we now are for 
the most part unaware of the wastefulness of our methods of 
habit-formation in mathematical work. As soon as effort is 
devoted to changing this state of affairs, we shall be magnif- 
icently rewarded in the saving in human strength that will result. 
At this time in the world's history, when the minds of men were 
never more malleable, when far-reaching adjustments in our 
social and in our educational institutions are in progress, we 
should be eager to play a part in a revolution still more funda- 
mental, more invasive and pervasive than any other — the down- 
throw of opinion and the rise of science in the schoolroom. 
When we recall how long it took before we had precise in- 
struments of measurement in physical science and how much is 
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expended yearly to maintain bureaus of weights and measures, 
we shall not grudge the cost of obtaining educational measuring 
rods, although the magnitude of the task confronting us may 
temporarily give us pause. It is well to remember, however, 
that in no subject are circumstances more favorable, in none 
should progress be so rapid as in mathematics. The work 
already accomplished although fragmentary, has already proved 
its value and gives promise of richer results. Undoubtedly the 
tests at our disposal have much significance for the mathematics 
teacher. They have begun the detailed analysis of mathemat- 
ical abilities, they have rendered possible improved methods of 
classification, and diagnosis and prognosis of individual ability 
can now be made by their help. Analysis, classification and 
diagnosis — these three outstanding ends they serve; and the 
greatest of these is diagnosis. 
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